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ABSTRACT 



This guide, which is intended for planners, administrators, 
and staff involved in state and local welfare reform efforts, summarizes 
information about the "work first" approach to welfare reform that was gained 
from comprehensive evaluations of work first programs and discussions with 
program managers, practitioners, and participants. The following are among 
the topics discussed in the guide's six chapters: (1) work first in a block 

grant environment; (2) program policy/planning (planning program activities, 
designing support services, tailoring work first to program goals, 
understanding caseload and labor market, building support for programs, 
evaluating program performance) ; (3) program implementation/administration 

(staff selection/training, caseload size/specification, co-location and 
integration of case management, promotion of an employment focus, interagency 
linkages, program costs/cost reduction); (4) program components (applicant 
job search, orientation, assessment, job clubs, job development, role of 
education/ training, work experience and subsidized employment, retention and 
reemployment) ; (5) case management (developing employment plans, maximizing 

participation, motivating participants, facilitating child care and 
transportation, dealing with personal and other issues) ,* and (6) related 
policies (transitional benefits, financial incentives, earned income credit, 
time limits) . Appended is information about the work- related provisions of 
the 1996 federal welfare legislation and a 35-item list of programs, 
organizations, and contact information. Contains 55 references. (MN) 
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This guide was written as part of the JOBS Evaluation. The Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation is conducting the JOBS Evaluation 
under a contract with the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), funded by HHS under a competitive award, Contract 
No. HHS-1 00-89-0030. HHS is also receiving funding for the evaluation 
from the U.S. Department of Education. Funding to support the Child 
Outcomes portion of the JOBS Evaluation is provided by the following 
foundations: the Foundation for Child Development, the William T. Grant 
Foundation, and an anonymous funder. 

This guide is being published and disseminated as part of MDRC’s 
Re WORKing Welfare technical assistance project, which is funded by 
the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the James 
Irvine Foundation, and the George Gund Foundation. 



Dissemination of MDRC publications is also supported by MDRC’s 
Public Policy Outreach funders: the Ford Foundation, the Ambrose Monell 
Foundation, the Alcoa Foundation, and the James Irvine Foundation. 

This guide is distributed in association with the Welfare Information 
Network (WIN). 

The findings and conclusions presented herein do not necessarily represent 
the official positions or policies of the funders or the Welfare Information 
Network. 
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Preface 



This guide is being published at a major turning point in welfare policy. The 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Art of 1996 has 
replaced the entitlement to Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
with a block grant that covers both cash assistance and welfare employment 
and training activities. The legislation gives states new flexibility to design 
innovative welfare-to-work programs. Many of its elements — including capped 
funding, time limits on program eligibility, and demanding work requirements 
place pressure on states and localities to operate large-scale programs that 
effectively help welfare recipients find and keep jobs. 

Many states have already taken steps to redesign their welfare-to-work 
programs. One of the most popular strategies is commonly called “work first.” 
Work first programs aim to move participants into unsubsidized employment 
as quickly as possible through job search and short-term education, training, or 
work experience activities. Programs incorporating a work first approach have 
been shown to produce positive impacts under varying conditions. Recent 
studies have also shown some of the trade-offs in this approach compared to 
other strategies. Knowledge about work first programs comes from compre- 
hensive evaluations and discussions with program managers, practitioners, and 
participants. This guide seeks to summarize that knowledge so that program 
planners, administrators, and staff can put in place effective, well-designed 
programs. However, this guide is not meant to suggest that a work first model is 
the most effective welfare-to-work strategy. The best model for any given place 
depends on its specific goals, resources, and local conditions. 

This guide was developed with two main sources of support and encour- 
agement. First, it was conceived as part of the JOBS Evaluation, which MDRC is 
conducting for the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, with 
additional support from the U.S. Department of Education. The goal was to 
summarize, in an applied form, some of the information and insights being 
gained from that large-scale study and from the broader knowledge base of 
which it is an important part. 

Second, the guide is part of a new initiative at MDRC. As a research organi- 
zation, we have spent 20 years evaluating state welfare reform projects and 
have built a unique body of reliable knowledge about the effectiveness of differ- 
ent strategies for moving people from welfare to work. Our Board and staff have 
decided to try to do more to distill, synthesize, and share the lessons from our 
studies as well as our extensive field and operational experience, so that states 
and localities can make more informed choices as they move to reform welfare. 

© v 

ERIC 
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vi 



To do this, we recently launched a new technical assistance project, called 
ReWORKing Welfare, funded by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, the Janies Irvine Foundation, and the George Gund Foundation. 
The project includes briefings, conferences, tailored technical assistance to states 
and localities, and a series of monographs on best practices. This guide is the 
first in that series. 

We are grateful to the funders who made this guide possible.We hope read- 
ers will find it informative, and we welcome comments and inquiries about 
both the guide and the technical assistance project as a whole. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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1 . Work First Defined 

There is no single model of a work first program. What defines such programs is 
their overall philosophy: that any job is a good job and that the best way to 
succeed in the labor market is to join it, developing work habits and skills on 
the job rather than in a dassroom.Work first programs also share a strong mes- 
sage that, for participants, employment is both the goal and the expectation. 
Beyond this common philosophy, however, work first programs vary significantly 
in the services they offer, the sequencing of their activities, the extent to which 
participation is required and enforced, and even their goals and approach. 

Work first programs seek to move people from welfare into unsubsidized 
jobs as quickly as possible, and job search itself is a central activity in these 
programs. However, work first is more than just job search.Work first programs 
generally begin with job search for most participants, using the labor market 
itself as the test of employability. Then, for those who are not able to find jobs 
right away, work first provides additional activities geared toward addressing 
those factors which have impeded employment. These activities might include 
education, training, work experience , 1 or other options. In the context of work 
first, they are generally short term, closely monitored, and either combined 
with or immediately followed by additional job search. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) has 
evaluated a number of work first programs. Some of those programs are 
described below. 

► “Labor force attachment” approach sites in the JOBS Evaluation 
(in Atlanta, Georgia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; and Riverside, California ). 2 
Group job search (job club) is the first activity required for virtually all 
participants, followed by short-term education and training (and, 
occasionally, work experience) and subsequent job search for those who 
remain unemployed. 

► Riverside County, California’s, Greater Avenues for Independence 
(GAIN) program. Participants without a high school diploma (or a 
GED— a high school equivalency certificate) or who lacked proficiency in 
reading and math had a choice of job search, basic education, or instruc- 
tion in English as a Second Language as their first activity, though job 
search was encouraged. Most other participants were required to begin 
with job search. Riverside’s GAIN program conveyed a strong message, 
even to those who began with education and training, about the impor- 
tance of quick employment. 




1 . Some use the term “work first” to describe unpaid work experience, or workfare.The definition used 
in this guide is not meant to include programs that are primarily workfare, although unpaid work 
experience can be one component of a work first program. 

2. JOBS refers to the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training GOBS) program that was established 
under the Family Support Act of 1988. Funding for JOBS has now been folded into the Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant. 
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► Florida’s Project Independence. Individuals who were identified as 
“job ready” (on the basis of education and work experience) conducted 
an independent job search followed by job club and another search, 
which was generally followed by education or training for those who did 
not find a job. Those who were not classified as job ready were assigned 
to education or training as a first activity. The majority of the caseload 
met the definition of job ready. 

► San Diego’s Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM). Most partici- 
pants were assigned first to a two-week job search workshop and then, if 
they had not found employment, to a three-month unpaid work experi- 
ence position concurrent with biweekly job club sessions, and finally, if 
they were still not employed, to education and training activities. 

^ Arkansas’s WORK program. All participants were assigned first to two 
weeks of job club followed by up to three months of individual job 
search. If still unsuccessful in finding a job, participants were then 
assigned to unpaid work experience positions. 

Not all of these programs have been equally effective, and all have 
tailored their activities differently; yet all have embraced an approach that 
emphasizes quick entry into the labor market through a combination of job 
search and short-term education, training, or work experience activities. 

2. A Brief Summary of the Research 

The impact of any welfare-to-work program depends on diverse factors, such as 
the amount and use of resources, the mix of services provided, the message that 
is communicated to participants, and the quality of implementation. Given the 
interaction of all these factors, it is difficult to conclude that any particular 
strategy is most effective at helping people on welfare find jobs. However, 
some general themes appear to be emerging from research on various welfare- 
to-work programs. This section discusses some of those themes. 3 

People often associate a work first strategy with job search. But while job 
search is a central activity, research suggests that it is not the only important 
component of work first programs. Evaluations in the 1980s of programs that 
relied primarily on job search activities, and subsequent evaluations of approaches 
that combined job search with education, training, and other features, indicate 
that mixed programs that maintain a focus on employment can generate larger 
or more lasting increases in employment rates, earnings, and income than do 
pure job search programs. Evaluations of mixed-strategy programs in several 



3. For a more detailed account of the research on welfare-to-work programs, see Bloom, 1997. All the 
studies cited in this section used a random assignment research design in which eligible people were 
assigned by a random process to either a program group, which was eligible to receive 
welfare-to-work program services, or a control group, which was not eligible to receive those services. 



